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KINDNESS. 
BY MRS. C, M. C. 


By those who live in bonds of love, 
. Let kandly words be spoken ; 
For one cold look, one reckless word, 


And soon the charm is broken. 


but kindness hath the magic power 
To tame the breast of madness; 
To calm the angry, vengeful mind, 
And cheer the heart of sadness. 


The care-worn stranger on whose path 
There dawns no bright to-morrow, 
In memory dear will hold the name 


Of him who shares his sorrow. 


The hardened sons of guilt and shame, 
That in dark dungeons languish, 

Are melted by the friendly voice, 
‘That soothe their untold anguesh. 


And those who give the stern reproof, 

May well be charged with blendness; 

One timely word might save from sin, 
If spoken in love and kindness. 


How sweet the thought of absent friends, 
Thit o’er the heart comes stealing, 

When nought but love and peace are seen, 
In all its true revealing. 


When cherished fiiends are snatched away, 
By death’s relentless finger, 
Why should one cause for self-reproach 


On faithful consceince linger? 


In love, the law is all fulfill’d, 
Love, was the Savior’s mission; 
And in His steps we all must tread, 
if we would gain His blesseng. 


Who does not feel that in the hour 
When life’s last joys are flying, 
Remeuber’d deeds of kindness done 
Will ease the thought of dying. 





TO A MISSIONARY 

Go, herald of Salvation— 

Go, messenger of bliss, 
To every heathen nation 

With messages of peace. 
Iilame with living splendor 

The lands in midnight gloom; 
Array in matchless granduer 

The wastes that never bloom. 


Go, to the sick and dying— 
Go, be the wanderer’s guide; 
Go, lead the soul that’s sighing, 
To bathe in Calvary’s tide. 
Go, bid the star of morning, 
From Bethiehem’s forest shine, 
And barren wastes adorning 
Ilume witb light divine. 








SELECTIONS. 





Promoting an Amendment of 
the Law. 


Seciety for 


We cut the following from a late London paper. It 
is one of the signs of the times : 

Saturday a general meeting of the members and 
friends of the above society took place in their 
rooms, 21 Regent street. The meeting was very 
numerously attended by noblemen and gentlemen, 
particularly those connected with the law, and 
amongst those present were the Dukes of Rutland, 
Cleveland, and Richmond ; the Marquisses of Nor- 
mandy and Clanricarde, Earl Radnor, Lords 
Monteagle, Beaumont, Denman, and Brougham, 
Sir John Studdert, Mr. Commissioner Evans, &c. 


Lord Brougham was unanimously called to the 
chair, and said that they had met to consider the 
subject of the promotion of the amendment of the 
law—a subject which required the most important 


consideration. It was within the last twelve or 


| fourteen months that the society had been estab- 


lished, and it was established on sound principles 


‘and rational views. 


It was highly gratifying to 


| ° . : . 
| state that during the time the society had been in 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


operation, it had made considerable progress. 
‘They had first formed themselves into committees, 
divided into the respective subjects of the criminal, 


_and equity law, as also the law affecting real prop- 


erty, who had severally made reports, and it was 


at length thought time to call this general meeting 
‘to have the subjects explained. ‘lhe subject was 





| 








one in which he had long felt the deepest interest, 


and although he was aware that the public had 
been long doomed to disappointment, yet he 


| thought the time of disappointment was past, and 
that the time for hope had arrived. He (Lord 


Brougham) had last session introduced nine bills 
to Parliament, four of weich had become the law 


|of the land, which were acts for the extinction of 
terms, the promotion of cheap conveyance, and 


those of debtor and creditor, abolishing the im- 
prisonment for debt ; the law of mesne process 
having been previously abolished. Imprisonment 
for debt bad now ceased to exist in this country, 
only as far as regarded punishment for crime. It 
had been found that arrest in execution was of no 
earthly use whatever, the steps to which were 
twelve, as stated by Mr. Commissioner Fane, all 
causing considerable expense to the creditor. 


| Any man could now apply for protection to the 
| Court of Bankruptcy, and unless guilty of gross 





fraud or extravagance, that protection would be 
granted. As regarded what might be deemed 
extravagance, he would cite that of a man being 
possessed only of 5s. going into Storr & Mor- 
timer’s, and ordering goods to the amount of 1001. 
and then cheating them out of their money. ‘There 
was a great difference of opinion as to the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt, and the general 
opinion was that the Legislature had gone a little 
too far in the favor of the debtor, but they could 
not return. ‘They could not stop, and therefore 
they ought to give every aid to the creditor. A 
case had oceurred in the Bankruptey Court where 
a man who had by defrauding his creditors, got 
700}. in his possession, with which he again set up 
in business, in the very town where he had cheated 
his creditors. With « view of correcting such a 
state of things, he intended to submit a_ bill next 
session. It was important to punish a man for 
fraud or extravagance, but the act for abolishing 
imprisonment for small debts, had been passed in 
consequence of the representation of such wo- 





speakable horrors as were endured by those im- 
prisoned for small debts, who it was shown, suf- 
fered more than those imprisoned for crimes ; and 
that, too, probably for debts not exceeding 40s. 
more than would be endured for a debt of 4001. 
(hear, hear.) 
majority of debts were under 201. and now most 
men took care not to exceed [$]. or 191.19s. After 
alluding to the anomalies of the law, both in its 


It was, however, found that the 


civil and criminal jurisdiction, his lordship said 
that as every subject was bound to obey the law, 
they were entitled to know what were the laws 
they had to obey, particularly as to the criminal 
law, of which they ought to have a code they could 
understand. His lordship concluded by calling 
on Lord Monteagle, who proposed a resolution to 
the effect, hat the bresent mode of administering 
the law in the Court of Chancery was one of the 
gratest evils of the country. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Sergeant 
D’Oyly, and carried. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde, in a brief speech, 
proposed a resolution, recommending an improve- 


ment in the law as respected the transfer, &c. of 
real property, which was seconded by Lord Beau- 


mont, and carried. 

Mr. Bethell, Q. C., of the Chancery bar, stated 
many hardships to which suitors were subjected in 
the Court of Chancery, and stated that a charity, 
the funds of which were derived from eighteen 
cottages, had found it necessary to sell the latter, 
and an order was obtained for the purpose. The 
cottages sold for about £ 1,600, but the trustaes had 
to pay costs amounting to £1,400, thus rendering 
a manifest injury to the poor persons for whose 
benefit the charity had been established. He was 
of opinion that there should be acourt of mediation, 
a judge at chambers, as incommon law. ‘Take for 
example a man having a legacy of £100; it would 
be all absorded by the present mode of procedure 
in the Court of Chancery ; but might be cheaply 
arranged by an appeal to a judge at chambers. 

Lord Brougham said that the latter suggestion 
was entitled to the highest consideration. 

{Here Lord Denman entered the room, and was 
received with hearty cheers. ] 

Mr. Commissioner Fane said that although there 
were not less than one thousand dishonest to one 
honest debtor, yet, he thought that the laws did not 
yet sufficiently protect an ho.est debtor, while they 
were not stringent enough for a dishonest debtor, 
or considerate to a creditor. ‘The learned com- 
missioner concluded by moving a resolution for 
the improvement of the law in the above respect, 
which was seconded by 

T. Elliott, fsq., and carried unanimously. 

The Duke of Richmond said that in his mag- 
isterial capacity he was frequently called upon to 
administer laws whichwere a disgrace to the statute 
book. Children of nine, ten, and eleven years of 
ag>, at the sessions found guilty of minor charges 
of felony, and being branded with felony, it was 
difficult afterwards to get them to pursue an honest 
course, and under all circumstances he should be 
desirous to get red of such on cavil. The noble 
Duke concluded by moving a resolution for the 
amendment of the criminal law. 

The motion was seconded by the Marquis of 
Normandy, and carried unanimously, 

After thanks to the noble chairman, the meeting 
broke up. 





Thanksgiving.—Thursday, the 26th of November, 
has been appointed by the Governor and Council as a 
day of pubiic thanksgiving in this Commonwealth. 


SOMNAMBULISM, 

The plea of Somnambulism in Tirrill’s ease is 
by no means the novelty in law which some peo- 
ple suppose. The legal profession are not indebt- 
ed to the ingenuity of Mr, Choate for this ground 
of defence. The chief merit of Mr. Choate’s in- 
genuity was not in inventing but in applying the 
plea to that particular case. The plea itself was 
understood by every well read lawyer before the 
case of Tirrell was heard of; perhaps before Mr. 
Choate was born. And if it is not to be found 
regularly treated upon in the work of Mr. Chilly, 
on Medical Jurisprudence, it is at least to be found 
in the more recent treatises of Ray, Guy, Georget, 
and other of the French writers upon mental mal- 
adies, who have classed somnambulism with dis- 
eases of the mind, and treated it as modified insan- 





ity. It would be a scandal upon the members of 
| the legal profession, not a few of whom have 
made eminent progress over the whole field of sei- 
| ence, to suppose them ignorant of that fact; and 
an unjust reflection upon their aptness and inge- 
nuity, to suppose them incipable of applying it 
when a proper opportunity was presented, 

‘The plea was not only tamillar to well read 
lawyers, but it has been a subject of discussion 
among thew, how far the somnambulist should be 
held legally responsible for acts committed during 
the paroxysm—some advocating his entire irre- 
sponsibility; and others that, as that which is done 
during the fit is often only the accomplishment of 
a project formed whilst the party was awake, he 
The bet- 
ter opinion seems to be, that each case in which 


ought to be held responsible in general. 


the plea is made, should be tried upon its own 
merits; which arises from the difficulty, perhaps 
impossibility, of adopting any general rules upon 
the subject. 

There is a strong analogy between somnambu- 
lism and insanity. Guy, in his recent treatise up- 
on Medical Jurisprudence, remarks upon thisclose 
correspondence, that the chief difference between 
them is, that sommambulism occurs during sleep, 
and ceases as soon as the patient is roused from it, 
while insanity is permanent; but both, when re- 
membered, The 
analogy, indeed, may be carried much farther, for 


appear as confused dreams. 
in certain forms of both these affections there is a 
remarkable increase of talent; in both, there may 
be a complete change of character; and it would 
not be incorrect to state, that there is an intellec- 
tual and moral somnambulism, as there is an in- 
tellectual and moral insanity. And a number of 
instances are given in support of these opinions. 
[t is from the involuntary character of acts done 
whilst the party is in this state, that it is made a 
plea, or ground of acquittal, in legal proceedings. 
How far it ought to be admitted, is a question for 
juries to determine. The law knows no rules 
upon the subject, and but few of the cases are re- 
ported, in which such a plea has been made, or 
adjudicated upon. Ifa jury are inclined to be in- 
fluenced by such a plea, if well founded, they 
should be certain that the somnambulism was 
real, not feigned; and it ought to be shown also 
that at some previous time the person in question 
has been a somnambulist. This is a plea which 
is liable to great abuse, and while, on the one 
hand, it can be seldom applicable, on the other, 
it should be strictly scrutinized before it is admit- 


ted. 


Of the graduates of Harvard University in 1776, thillie 
is only one survivor, the venerable James Lovell; 4 








Orangeburgh, 8. C. aged 89. 
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From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
Moral Improvement of Convicts. 


Through the indefatigable and judicious exer- 
tions of Rev. Jared Curtis, the chaplain of the 
Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown, a So- 
ciety has recently been formed among the prison- 
ers, called the ‘ Massachusetts State Prison Soci- 
ety for Moral Improvement and Mutual Aid.’ 
The object of the Association is to encourage the 
convicts to make eflorts for their own moral and 
intellectual improvement, and by the constitution 
every member pledges himself ‘ to use all practi- 
cable means and helps for the improvement of his 
own mind and heart in knowledge and virtue, 
that by so doing he may be fitting himself for 
usefulness, respectability and happiness, when he 
shall again enjoy the blessings of freedom and so- 
ciety; and furthermore, studiously to avoid every 
thing which tends to corrupt, to debase, and t 
destroy; and thus to obtain the mastery over those 
passions and appetites to whose influence and 
control so many owe their downfall and ruin.’ 
The officers of the Society are Frederick Robin- 
son, Esq., Warden, President, the Chaplain, Vice 
President, and the clerk of the Prison, Secretary. 

The Society held its first public m ting on 
the 4th of July, when the Warden, aid some of 
the members, addressed the Society. 

The New York Evangelist, which is the source 
of our information in relation to this deeply inter- 
esting movement, comments very truthfully thus: 


‘One of the most convincing proofs that society is 
advancing to higher and still higher degrees of civiliza- 
tion, is found in the great amelioration, which has taken 
place within a few years, of the system of penitentiary 
discipline. Convicts have come to be regarded as HU- 
MAN beings —as beings who are not so lost to all selfzre- 
spect as to be incapable of improvement —as beings who 
are immortal, and capable, in many instances, of being 
successfully appealed to, in relation to their eternal in- 
terests. It is a law of our nature to be ambitious of im- 
provement, if we see that others respect us, and take an 
interest in our welfare, The Washingtonian 'Temper- 
ance Reform, though it is not likely to accomplish all 
which its most sanguine friends have anticipated fiom it, 
has actually poNE MUCH, and is a signal illustration of 
the principle under consideration. Carry out this prin- 
ciple in all our State Prisons and Houses of Correction, 

convicts may yet very generally become converts to 
morality and to vital Christianity.’ 

Why can there not be just such an association 
as this organized in our own State Prison? With 
the warden and other prison officials filling its 
offices, it surely woul.l be safe enough in its bear- 
ings upon general discipline; and, as to its good 
effects upon the prisoners—there can be no doubt 
on that score. 

What say you, worthy géntlemen of the Board 
of Direction? Will you not at least patiently 
consider the plan, if you do not conclude to putit 
to the test of experiment? 





Purstic Executrions—by decapitation in Can- 
tan and by hanging in Hong Kong—have attracted 
attention during this month; the first on account 
of their great numbers and frequency,and the let- 
ter from the short period, 60 1-2 hours, between 
the passing and execution of the sentence ‘on two 
malefactors, one a Chinese and the other an En- 
glishman. In Canton more than twenty persons, 
some of them women, were decapitated in one 
day. Here, on all ordinary occasions, the criminals 
are adjudged in the morning and then are led away 
to the potter’s field, where they are decapitated 
the same day.—[Chinese Repos July. | 

{This accounts for the high state of Christian 
civilization in China, we suppose. Where so 
many heads are publicly cut off, the people must 
be extremely virtuous, of course, from ‘such ter- 
rible examples? Where ’s parson Cheever? ] 





A Crust ror tHe Casuists, *‘ What was the 
man’s crime, papa?’ ‘He killed another man.’ 
‘Is that very wicked? an outrage upon all laws, 
human and divine.’ ‘ And what are they going to 
de to him?? *Tokill him.’ ‘What! kill another 
man?’ ‘My dear, you don’t understand—it is 
necessary to punish crimes, and hold up the fate of 
criminals as an example and warning.’ ‘I know 
I am very stupid: but what I cannot understand is, 
that you punish crime, and warn others against it, 
by committing the very same crime yourself.’ 
‘ That is different as regards individuals and com- 
munities. ‘To kill aécording to law is an act of 
justice, not murder.’ ‘ Then are all laws through- 
out the world good?? ‘No.’ ‘By what standard 
do we try them?’ ‘ By the law of God written in 
the human heart and the Ten Commandments.’ 
@id you not say that killing’a man was an out- 

perce on the divine law?’ ‘Don’t be troublesome, 
my dear.’ 
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‘1 SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
INTIL 1 HAVE THE INF ALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 


TRATED To Mg.’——Ldfayette. 
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A Female Society for Aiding Discharged 
Convicts, 

The subject of forming a Ladies’ Society to 

aid Discharged Convicts is now being agitated in 


cour city. Some females have expressed a strong 


desire for such a movement. Such an organiza- 
tion has been formed in Lynn, and we are satis- 
fied that much good might be accomplished. 

A Society was formed last April to aid them :— 
Dr. Walter Channing, President; Rev. Louis 
Dwight, Vice-President; J. A. Andrew, Treas- 
urer; Charles Spear, Rec. Sec.; J. M. Spear, 
Cor. Sec.; W. W. Wilson, General Agent; Rob- 
ert F. Wallcut, CharlesK. Whipple, John W. 
Browne, Councillors. These officers have a 
monthly meeting at the house of Dr. Channing. 
These meetings have been highly interesting. 
The cases of Discharged Convicts are presented, 
aud various interesting topics are discussed. 

The Society now needs assistance. It has no 
funds. Its expenses may be estimated at one 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Persons who have no money might forward 
clothing. ‘The prisoner sometimes comes to us 
without being able to change his garments. Such 


is the case with one now. He needs a vest, and 


other garments. He has been a bad man. He 
declares now his determination to reform. He 
wants work. He cannot yet obtain any. He 


would drive a coach, or wait in a family, or work 
Who will employ him? He can be 
saved from crime. 

But we cannot proceed without means. We 
have commenced a great work. Shall it stop 
now? Itshould be remembered that the Prisoner’s 
Friend does not pay its own expenses. About 


on a farm. 


$200 are now wanting to meet the demands of 


the printer, paper-maker, &c. We do believe 
that our friends will feel an interest in this great 
work when they realize how much good we are 
accomplishing. It may be asked, why are not 
agents and lecturers sent out to present the facts? 
We answer, that we have only two lecturers 
wholly devoted to the cause in the whole United 
States! Those two are the editors of the Prison- 
er’s Friend. When they go out, they pay their 
own expenses! Something must be done immedi- 
ately, or the whole enterprise must stop. ‘Thou- 
sands’ are contributed for the heathen afar off. 
Why not do something for the heathen at ourown 
doors? Here the pour, trembling criminal comes 
to us just from the prison, with firm resolutions. 
He is without money, without friends, without 
employment. He asks for work. He tells his 
story. The prejudices of the community are 
against him. He is disheartened. He feels that 
he is aconvict. He asks for food and lodging. 
If he is known, he is driven from the door, for 
who would lodge a convict? At this moment, our 
Society extends a friendly hand. The principle 
of kindness is tried. We see its beautiful re- 


sults. In a few days, employment is obtain- 
ed. ‘The man is saved. Society is bene-| 
fitted. Had this convict not been assisted, he 


might have stolen, or be might have put the torch 
to some peaceful dwelling. Are we not then do- 
ing good? If you believe us, then take the pa- 
per, or send us aid in some other way.—c. s. 





Only One Paper. 


There is now only one paper in the world de- 
voted to the abolition of Capital Punishment and 
the reformation of the Convict, and that is the 
Prisoner’s Friend. At one time there were two 
others—* The Spirit of the Age,’ published in 
New-York, and the Glasgow Magazine, published 
in Scotland; but both have been discontinued. 
The Prisoner’s Friend must be maintained. The 
world must support one paper devoted to the 
prisoner. 





Lirt HIM UP—USE KIND worps.—Thy brother 
isin the ditch. Pass him not by. Temptation 
was too powerful for him ; he yielded and has fal- 
len. Pity him—say not areproachful word. Coy- 
er his shame, and then “he is himself, use kind 
words, and thou will restore him to virtue again. 
Scores of the tempted and fallen have thus been 
saved. The path to Heaven is thronged with ho- 
'y spirits, who once were stained with the evils of 
earth. Kindness saved them. ° 





Ransom Cook, Superintendent of the Clinten 
Prison, N. Y. 


Location of the Prison— Design in building it— 
Kind treatment of the Prisoners—A plan to 
escape—Mr, Cook’s course— His views of Cap- 
tlal Punishment. 


The present is an age of truly great men. 
Formerly, the men who were the largest, the 
strongest, or who had managed to kill the most, 
were considered the great men. ‘To some extent 
itis so now, but we are beginning to understand 
that he is the truly great man who is great in 
goodness, great in moral strength. Such men are 
springing up around us in every direction, show- 
ing their moral strength in the great reformatory 
movements of the age. Some of them have the 
care of prisons, and are astonishing the world by 
their mighty moral power in restraining and 
subduiug the transgressor. Among the last men- 
tioned class we may name Ransom Cook, Esq. 
He is now the Superintendent of the Clinton pris- 
on, of the State of New-York. The Clinton pris- 
on is now being built. It is in the woods in the 
neighborhood of Platsburg, in the northern section 
of the State. ‘This place was selected, that the 
convicts might be employed in the iron mines. 
When this project was first undertaken, the mule 
prisoners at Sing Sing were all called together, 
and informed of the nature of the enterprise. 


They were told that their labor would be very 
severe, and that they must be chained while they 
labored by day, and also while they slept by night. 
‘Those who were willing to encounter these hard- 
ships were requested to hold up their hands. 
They all held up their hands. The whole num- 


ber not being wanted, one hundred and eighty of 


Mr. Cook, with 
three other persons, was then appointed to take 
the chirge of them. For a while they were 
chained as they labored by day, and as they slum- 
bered by night. They were treated with great 
kindness, every good deed was suitably rewarded, 
and every wicked act was immediately punished. 
Under his kindly infiuence it soon became evident 
that they might be trusted at their daily labor 
without shackles, ‘They were taken off. Fora 
short season the fetters were put on at night. Fi- 
nally, even these were laid aside. ONE HUNDRED 
EIGHTY CONVICTS WERE NOW IN A SHAN- 


the strongest men were selected. 


AND 
TEE IN THE WOODS, WITH ONLY FOUR KEEPERS 
ro guarp THEM! How have these men behaved 
under the kind treatment of their superintendent, 
Mr. Cook? They have done well. In some few 
instances they have formed plans to escape, but he 
has been seasonably informed of their plans, and 
has therefore defeated them. 

A correspondent of the New-Bedford Mercury 
gives the following account of an attempt to es- 
cape, and of Mr. Cook’s treatment of them on 
that occasion: 

‘On one occasion a project had been thoroughly pre- 
pared, in which, nearly or quite all of the prisoners were 
interested, to rise directly after evening prayers, attack 
Warden, Guards and Chaplains, kill every one resisting, 
and make their escape. On the very day appointed for 
the deed, a huge negro, who had been during the day 
employed about some personal service for the Warden, 
informed him of the proposed rising, himself having been 
to acta principal part in the rebellion. All the plans 
and preparations were divulged. Thus furnished with 
all requisite information, the Warden, after supper and 
before prayers, told the civilized savages before him that 
he had something to say to them. He said that they had 
again made a mistake in supposing they could find him 
unprepared. for any project which they could devise:— 
he knew of this as he also knew of the others. He re- 
lated to thsm their whole plan to their infinite amazement 
and alarm. They had provided stones tied in the corners 
of their handkerchiefs, and deposited in their pockets, 
He told them everything, 
and that he was prepared for everything; and then re- 
quested all those who did not desire to share the wrong 
and peril of the attempt, to throw themselves upon their 
faces immediately after prayers and so remain, thai the 
During the 


to use as weapons of attack. 


innocent need not suffer with the guilty. 
services their position was very humble, and immediately 
afterwards they retired to their lodgings with the greatest 
promptitude and regularity. Numerous stones, etc., 
were found under tne benches, removed during prayers 
to avoid the fatal proof of interest in the plot. Still the 
system is continued fearless of the perils incident to it, 
and the Warden remains confident of success, and bold 
in the exposure of his life in its support. Daily they 
work for their own imprisonment, awed and subdued by 
the presence of mind and fortitude of their superior.’ 


Every body who beeqmes acquainted with the 
course pursed by Mr. Cook in his treatment of 
prisoners must be convinced that he is one of the 
most remarkable men of the present age. 

It is scarcely necessary to say to our readers, 


that Mr. Cook is opposed to the infliction of the 
Death Penalty. Writing to the National Society 
for the abolition of Capital Punishment he says— 


‘One great point was gained, when our legislators 
were compelled to admit that the punishment of deaih 
was revolting and demoralizing, as a public exhibition 
At the same time they tacitly acknowledge the criminaj- 
ity of taking life, by requiring it should be done in a pri- 
vate manner, in imitation of the culprit they are immo- 
lating for the same offence, and then they turn blushing 
away, to avoid witnessing an obedience to the law they 
have enacted. It isscarcely conceivable that such a law 
can long endure the light your Society is shedding 
upon it.’ 

As we are taught by all history, that individnals are 
found to accord with the crimina! code under which they 
live, in their estimate of the character of human life, 
have we not good reason for believing that, when it shall 
be acknowledged too sacred to be taken by laws of man’s 
enactment, its termination will more generally be left to 
the operation of the laws of our being; and that indi- 
viduals will shrink with increased horror from an act, 
which an assembled nation declares itself unwarranted 


in committing, even ag .inst a criminal ?? 


Should we learn more facts in relation to the 
course pursued by Mr. Cook with the one hun- 
dred and eighty convicts in the shantee in the 
woods, they shall be laid before our readers 
—J. M. 8. 

















EDITORS’ TABLE. 


The Library of Commerce. By Freeman Huni, 
Editor of the Merchant’s Magazine. Vol. | 
New-York: 1846. 


We have been exceedingly interested in read- 
ing this volume, particularly the Memoirs of Com- 
mercial Delusions. A minute and entertaining 
history is given of the Mississippi Scheme anc 
the South Sea Bubble. It seems almost incredibl 
that such infatuation should have taken so entire 
possession of a people as the first did in France 
and the second in England. Some very interest- 
ing anecdotes are given, and several instruc- 
tive lessons are drawn. The streets became so 
crowded with speculators in the Mississippi bonds 
that houses worth in ordinary times a thousand 
livres of yearly rent, yielded twelve or sixteen 
thousand. A cobbler, who had a stall in it 
gained about two hundred livers per day by let- 
ting it out and furnishing writing materials to 
brokers and their clients! A good story is told of 
a humpbacked man who stood in the street anc 
gained considerable sums by lending his hump as 
a writing desk to the eager speculators! wo so- 
ber, quiet, and philosophic men of letters, M. de 
la Motte and the Abbe 'Terrason, congratulated 
each other that they at least were free from this 
strange infatuation. A few days afterwards, as 
the worthy Abbe was coming out of the Hotel de 
Soissons, whither he had gone to buy shares in 
the Mississipi bonds, whom should he see but 
his friend La Motte, entering for the same pur- 
pose. ‘ Ha! said the Abbe, smiling, ‘is that you?’ 
‘Yes,’ said La Motte, pushing by him as quick as 
he was able, ‘and can that be you? ‘The two 
scholars met soon after. ‘They talked of philoso- 
phy, of science and religion, but neither had 
courage for a long time to breathe one syllable 
about the Mississippi! At last, when it was men- 
tioned, both agreed that a man ought never to 
swear against his doing any one thing, and that 
there was no sort of extravagance of which even a 


wise man was not capable. 


A story is told of M. de Chirac, a celebrated 
physician who bought some shares at an unlucky 
period, and who was very anxious to sell out 
Stock, however, continued to fall. His mind was 
filled with the subject, when he was suddenly call- 
ed to attend a lady, who imagined herself unwell. 
‘It falls! 
it falls! good God! it falls continuaily! said he, 
musingly, while the lady looked upon his face, al! 
anxiety for anopinion. ‘Oh! M. de Chirac,’ said 
she, starting to her feet and ringing the bell for 
assistance, ‘I am dying! I am dying! it falls! it 
falls! ‘ What falls?’ inquired the doctor, in great 
amazement. ‘My pulse! my pulse!’ said the la- 
dy; | must be dying!’ ‘ Calm your apprehensions, 
my dear madam,’ said M. de Chirac; ‘I was speak- 
ing of the stocks. The truth is, I have been a great 
loser, and my mind is so disturbed I hardly know 


He arrived, and felt the lady’s pulse. 


what I have been saying.’ 


We give one more anecdote. A lady had tried 
various ways to see Mr. Law, the great projec- 
tor of the Mississippi Scheme. She at last al- 
most gave up in despair. She ordered her coach- 
man to keep a striet watch whenever she was out, 








and if he saw Mr. Law coming, to drive against a 
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ost and upset her! The coachman promised obe- 
dience. For three days the lady was driven in- 
cessantly through the town, praying inwardly for 
the opportunity to be overturned! At last she es- 
pied Mr. Law, and pulling the string, called out 
to the coachman, ‘Upset us now! The coach- 
man drove against a post, the lady sereamed, the 
coach was overturned, and Law, who had seen 
the accident, hastened to render assistance. The 
cunning dame was led to the Hotel de Soissons, 
where she soon recovered from her fright, and 
after apologising to Mr. Law, confessed her 
stratagem. Law smiled, and entered the lady in 
his books as the purchaser of a quantity of India 
stock! ; 
We wish we had roora for other amusing inci- 
dents connected with ‘commercial delusions,’ but 
we must refer the reader to the work itself. We 
sincerely thank our friend Freeman Hunt, the able 
editor of the Merchant’s Magazine, for giving 
this excellent work to the public. We trust the 
other volumes will follow. Such publications are 
valuable, as they tend to show the weakness and 
infatuation which sometimes seizes the public 
mind. Many valuable lessons may be drawn, ex- 
tremely profitable to all classes of society.—c. s. 


The Fountain Minstrel; or; the Tee-Totaller’s 

New Song Book. By I’. M. Adlington. 

This book has been laid upon our table by the 
publisher, Bela Marsh. The name of the author 
is somewhat familiar to the readers of the Pris- 
We are glad those songs have 

We think they will ‘help the 


oner’s Friend. 
been published. 
cause along.’ 
temperance, especially in Mr, Adlington’s neigh- 
borhood, (Weymouth,) will gladly embrace a 
favorable opportunity to purchise one or more 
copies. For sale by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and 
at the office of 
12 1-2 cents. 


the Prisoner’s Friend. Price 





A Voice from Hartford, Coun. 


Br. Spear: 

An interest in behalf of the unfortunate, to deal 
justly andl kindly with them, I think is increasing. 
The advocates of capital punishment wiil soon 
find it an up hill, hard, dragging business. 

The friends of its abolition are fast increasing 
in numbers, and the cause is advancing, and will, 
I think, ultimately prevail; and sober-minded 
persons, who give the subject suitable reflection, 
cannot but see that the murderous system, now 
in use, and sanetioned by law, is unjust, unserip- 
tural, unmerciful, and directly militating against 
the spirit of the gospel. 

Strong and good men are using their pen and 
their influence to put an end to this relic of bar- 
barism, which ought not to be retained in civil- 
ized society, where the light of Christianity sends 
forth its illuminating and berignant rays. 

Truly yours, 
G. FRANCIS. 


A Word of Encouragement. 
Fircusure, Aug. 30, 1846. 
Dear Sir: 
I received a bill for the Prisoner’s Friend via 
Lowell last week, informing me of my duty to the 
I hast- 


en to the discharge of it by sending the amount, 


paper, and the cause which it advocatest 


hoping you will be enabled to continue in the 
good cause in which you are engaged. I have 
been absent from Lowell the last few months, 
travelling in the West. New-York, Michigan and 
Illinois are some of the States I have travelled in. 
I find the subject of the propriety of Capital Pun- 
ishment is being agitated every where, and the 
converts are being multiplied sufficient to eneour- 
age every Christian philanthropist to persevere 
in this good cause until every human being shall 
be redeemed, not by gibbets and prisons, but by 
the more potent power of love and friendship. 
1 remain your obedient servant, 
GOODWIN WOOD. 





Execution for Murder in France, 

A striking defect in the French criminal Jaw is the reg- 
ulation by which criminals, sentenced to death, are not 
informed of the day on which they are to die until about 
The 
criminal, lulled by a false hope of his appeal to the su- 


an hour before the time fixed on the day itself. 


perior court being successful, or of his petition to the 
king for mercy being listened to, refuses to attend to the 
pious exhortations of the chaplain, thinking that he will 
have no necessity for repentance, and passes his time in 
a state of brute carelessness, in which he is encouraged 
by his fellow-prisoners, who flatter him with the idea 
that at most he will get off with travauz forces, hard la- 


bor for life. ‘This continues till some morning he is sud- 


We doubt not that every friend of 





denly informed that in an hour (sometimes even less) he 
is to ascend the steps of the guillotine. At first, stunned 
by this information, he shows no exterior signs of emo- 
tion; the chaplain attempts to pour consolation into ears 
yet deafened by the sounds of death, and ere the miser- 
able man can be made to understand that this is his last 
opportunity for making his peace with an offended Deity, 
he is given up to the executioner, the axe falls, and his 
soul is in the presence of its Judge. Even the English 
system, bad as it is, is better than this. 

A lamentable instance of the effect produced by this 
regulation lately occurred at Mezieres (Ardennes ) 
Jacques Lonay had been condemned in January last to 
death for assasination, against which sentence he had ap- 
pealed, and confidently expected that it would be mitiga- 
ted to hard labor for life. On the 5th of March his ap- 
peal was rejected, a fact of which he was left in ignorance 
until the 9th instant, the day fixed for his execution 
which was to take place in the Place St. Julian, at nine 
o’clock, At half past seven, Lonay, who had been pres- 
ent at mass with the other prisoners, was detained by the 
chaplain, the Abbe Garot, for the purpose of communi- 
cating to him the fatal news. The Abbe, however, over- 
come with emotion at the thought that the man then 
standing before him, full of life and vigor, would in a few 
minutes be a lifeless corpse, had not courage to announce 
to him the sad truth. The clerk then read to him the 
decree of the Court of Cassution rejecting his appeal; 
and, as he seemed not to comprehend the purport of the 
decree, it was at last explained to him that he must no 
longer count onthe mercy of man. Lonay then protested 
his innocence, walked up and down the oratory, clasping 
his hands and groaning piteously. He was then left to 
the exhortations of the priest, to which he only replied 
This scene 
On their at- 


by groans and protestations of innocence. 
lasted till the arrival of the executioners. 
tempting to bind his arms, he stiffened them against his 
sides, saying he could walk well enough without being pin- 
ioned. He refused to drink a glass of wine offered him 
by the tarnkey, and walked without assistance to the ex- 
terior door of the prison, where, on beholding the crowd, 
he uttered a plaintive cry and turned to the priest, who 
was by his side. After he had ascended the scaffold he 
confessed his guilt, and in a fsw minutes all was over. 








GRAND WASHINGTONIAN PIC NIC, 
The Washingtonians of Norfolk County will hold a 


Social Pic Nic at Spring Grove, in South Braintree, on 


| Friday, Sept. 11, commencing at 9 o’clock, A. M., and 


closing at 4 o’clock, P. M. Several popular speakers 
will address the meeting, and a glorious gathering of the 


noble Washingtoniins is anticipated. 


ASinGuLAR Norion.—We see it stated in Le 
Franco-Americain, that a Total Abstinence Society in 
Liverpool, in a resolution at one of its meetings lately, 
‘deeply deplored the vast amount of intoxication occa- 
sioned in that city by the popular habit of ‘drinking Prince 
Albert's health!’ and proposed to address the Prince on 
this subject. 


Something New.—Boston is a great place fer notions. 
The last is one which comes recommended by justice 
and philanthropy. We learn by the papers of that city 
that efforts are now making to establish in Massachusetts 
an asylum for Discharged Convicts, All the clergymen 
of Springfield, including Episcopalians, Orthodox, Unita- 
rians, Methodists and Universalists, have given to the 
plan their hearty concurrence. Abbot Lawrence has of- 
fered to contribute $100 if a fund of $2000 can be 
raised. —[Phil. Public Ledger. 

ij Honora Shepherd, the well known counterfeiter, 
who was sentenced some time since, and subsequently 
pardoned, is now said to be living in the State of Illinois, 
much respected for her deportment, by numerous friends 
and acquaintauces, who reside there. 

Insanity among Convicts.—There are seven convicts 
sentenced to the State Prison at Sing Sing, that are now 
pronounced insane, Among them are three who no doubt 
were laboring under partial derangement when they en- 
tered the prison. Insanity in several of these cases has 
arisen from the effects of imprisonment upon the mind. 

Commutation of Sentences.—The punishment of the 
negro Dick, alias George, sentenced on the 30th July, to 
be hung for the murder of Windward, another negro, 
was commuted by the Governor, last week, to fifty lashes, 
two months’ solitary confinement, and perpetual banish- 
ment from the State-—[Charleston Mercury. 


Sweet Potaoes.—The crop this year, says the Norfolk 
Herald, bids fair to be the best within the memory of 
that venerable personage, ‘the oldest inhabitant. 


The Alpacca.—Considerable effort has been made to 
introduce this animal into this country. A small flock re- 
cently imported has been sent to be pastured in Ashfield, 
Berkshire co. 


‘Is that a lightning bug in the street?’ asked a pur- 
blind old lady, as she sat gazing out of the window ona 
dark night. ‘No, granny,’ was the reply, ‘it’s a ‘ big 
bug’ smoking a segar.’ 





Receipts for the Paper per Mail. 

W. B. Barnes, Wolcott, Conn., $2; Caleb Un- 
derwood, Hubbardston, 1; Sanuel Freeman, Milton, 
Me., 1; Goodwin Wood, Fitchburg, 1; W. H. Gray, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 1. 





DONATIONS. 

Rev. G. W. Briggs, Plymouth, $1 00 
Rev. J. Kendall, uv. D., “ 1 00 
Wm. Thomas, Esq., ss 2 00 
Rev. R. ‘Tomlinson, “ 2 00 
J. H. Loud, Esq., “ 2 00 
J. W. Thomas, Esq., “ 2 00 
B. Hathaway, “ 1 00 
Ellis Drew, “ 1 00 
A Friend, . 66 5 00 
Ichabod Morton, “6 1 00 
Phineas Wells, “s 0 50 
Nath’! Wood, jr., “ 0 50 
A Friend, $4): 1 00 
Do. ae 2 00 
Nath’! Wood, - 1 00 
Fphraim Ho mes, sas 0 50 
0 25 


Ephraim Bartlett, 
Darius Smith, Weymouth, pair of Boots for J. M. Spear. 
Thos. Pray, “ pair of overshoes for ditto. 





BOARDERS WANTED. 


I can now accommodate two men with board, or a 
man and his wife. Apply at the oilice of the Prisoner’s 
Friend, 40 Cornhill. 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED. 

A lady who has followed teaching many years, is de- 
sirous of emp'oyment in that capacity. A situation as 
Instructress in a family in the city or vicinity would be 
preferred, Satisfactory references can be given. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED. - 

A man, who is a native of Glasgow, Scotland, wishes 
to be employed ina factory, in a biacxsmith’s shop, or 
to take care of horses, or to be useful in any honest way. 
His age is 43. Will some one help hin to obtain an 
honest living? He is somewhat discouraged, but we 
think he may be saved. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A man wili want employment the last day of August 
as a coachman, or in a public house, or in a private fum- 
ily. He informs us that he is determined in future to 
be an honest man. Who will give him an opportuaity to 
labor ? 


BLACKSMITH. 
A man wants a place to work as a Blacksmith. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


‘ FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY} FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—ASHitble. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


NEW-YORK! Tivver, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

Wicwuram Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Ness family, near Auburn. To be hung 
September 18, 1846. 


VIRGINIA! Hunter Hitt, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. 
February, 1847. 


ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 





Georee, a Euchee Indian, for the murder of 
Mr. Reynolds, near Fort Gibson. ‘Time of exe- 
cution Sept. 14, 1846, 


KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parxer, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 


MARYLAND! Ww». Wueecer, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 


VERMONT! Evcexe Currrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
any day. 


SOUTH CAROLINA! Necro Girt, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August. 

Wituiam Situ, for negro stealing (!) Ex- 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- 
tember. 

AprinaM, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
asarunaway. ‘l’o he e®ecuted on the second 
Friday in October. 


MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuory, for murder ; now | Consumption Prevented, 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of | Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8, Arthur, 


execution any day. 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pewnninerton, for the 
murder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not 
fixed. 
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BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, &c. 

Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we cam 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 
on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 
lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 
Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 

We trust they will call and ex- 
The following is a list : 

By Charles 


England. 


print a variety of tracts, 
amine for themselves. 


Essays on Capital Punishment. 





Respited till 7th of | 


Spear, 0 62 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 
Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By Charles C. 

Burleigh, 0 25 
A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to 

the Lewislature of the State of New-York. 

By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841, 0 75 
Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 

E. H. Chapin. 18438, 0 12 
Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, 

in a letter to the Marbuis of Northampton. 

by John Pell. London. 1845, 0 06 
Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to 

the incumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on 

Capital Punishment. By Samuel Roberts. 

London. 1841, 0 06 
Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By Robert 

Rantoul, Esq. 0 25 


| Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members of 
the Mass ichusetts Legislature 


0 06 
Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 


i] 
| JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
:The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distin- 
| guished opponent of Capital Punishment, 
| 1 vol. royal octavo, 

, Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. 
|” By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R.S., F. S. 


A., St. Johns College, Cambridge, 


$3 50 


0 66 
| Im addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
; ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is on 
| band for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

| ‘Lhe postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
_to make it an object with purchasers to have them sent by 
mail. Booksellers do a large business in this way. 
‘We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 


= 


in the same manner. 
=F The following may be sent by mail:— 


| Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, 0 15 
| Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 0 12 
| Po. do. for Young Wo- 
men, 0 12 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion, 0 12 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 0 37 
A New System ot Penmanship, 0 25 
Do. do. 0 37 
Beauties of Penmanship, 0 75 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 20 
Phonographic Class Book, 0 37 
Reading Lessons in do. 0 25 
Dymond on War, 0 15 
Reign of Peace, 01 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. 'T. 
Sargeant, 0 20 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Cha- 
racter of the Disciples, 017 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 0 12 
Channing on Slavery, 0 25 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
ifand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 
acts in Hydropathy, 0 18 
Last Report of the New-York Prison Association, 0 25 
Elements of Anama! Magnetism, 0 10 
Power of Kindness, 0 12 
Liberty Cap, 0 10 
t‘owler on ‘Temperance, 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 26 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 0 06 


Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 0 50 


Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis of Phrenology, 0 12 
Pictorial Alphabet, and other Works for children, 0 12 
Advice to the Married and Single, 0 12 
Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te Mu- 
sic, ) 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 
: Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, 
Father Mathew, &e., 012 O87 
| Phrenologieal Guide, 0 12 
Do. Almanack, 0 06 
| §t-# The following may also be sent by mail by re- 
| moving the covers. 
| sails of the Decline of Manhood, 0 45 


‘ 


‘A Condensed and Populir View of the Evi- 
i deuces of Christianity, 

, Foster’s Book-Keeping, 

‘House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 


Young Husband, ee 
Young Wife, = 
Young Mother, “ 


Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 
interior Life, by do. 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 
Combe’s Physiology, 
Do. Phrenology, 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. onthe Management of Children, 
‘Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
' Fowler’s Phreuology, 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 
| Acts of the Elders. 


} 


PSSSSoewsceososocSeoooHwoewwoscoscesoeo 
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Lovers and Husbands, fs 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
Teetotaller’s New Song Book, 
Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon on the 
Sabbath, » © 


0 12 
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POETRY. 
COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 
And wherefore do the poor complain? 
The rich man asked of me; 


Come walk along with me, said I, 
And I will answer thee. 





"Twas evening, and the frozen streets 
Were cheerless to behold; 

And we were wrapped and coated well, 
But yet we felt the cold. ~ 


We met an old baie headed man; 
His locks were few and white; 

I asked him what he did abroad, 
In that cold, bitter night. 


"T'was bitter keen, indeed, he said, 
But at home no fire had he; 

And therefore had he come abroad 
To ask for charity. 


We met a young bare—footed child, 
She begged loud and bold; 
And therefore had she come abroad, 

When the wind, it is so cold. 


She said her father was at home, 
And he lay sick in bed; 
. And therefore was it she was sent 
Abroad to beg for bread. 


We saw a woman sitting down 
Upon a stone to rest; 

She had a baby an her back, 
Another at her breast. 


1 asked her why she loiteted there, 
When the wind, it blew so chill; 

She turned her head, and bade the child 
That screamed behind, be still. 


She told us that her husband served, 
A soldier, far away, 

And therefore to her parish she 
Was begging back her way. 


We met a girl, her dress was loose, 
And sunken was her eye; 

Who with the wanton’s hollow voice, 
Addressed the passer by. 


Iasked her what there was in guilt, 
That could her heart allure 

To shame, disease, and late remorse; 
She answered, she was poor. 


1 turned me to the rich man, then, 
For silently stood he; 

You asked me why the poor complain, 
And these have answered thee. 


MISCELLANY. 














From the New-York Illustrated Magazine. 
RUINED AND REFORMED. 
AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE IN NEW-YORK. 


Do you see that well dressed gentleman cross- 
ing the street yonder? Well, we have a short 
atory to relate of him, the truth of which we will 
vouch for. You may believe it, for it was related 
to us by a person well acquainted with the facts, 
and upon whose veracity the utmost reliance may 
be placed. 

His name is Alfred Holmes. Some ten years 
ago he was a member of one of our most respec- 
table down town mercantile firms, and possessed 
of a large circle of friends, who entertained for 
him the highest personal esteem. By strict busi- 
ness habits, close attention, and peculiar talents, 
he had acquired a considerable fortune. His 
cheerful smile and elastic step pronounced him to 
be on good terms with the world. He was also a 
bachelor of thirty-five, with an erect form, lively 
eye, and engaging manners, and of course a fairer 
mark for the shafts of Cupid! but though skilful 
as he was, the young archer could hit but once— 
and that once fairly. 

Mr. Holmes had won the affections of an ac- 
complished lady of this city, who besides many 
other charms, possessed in her own right a for- 
tune of seventy thousand dollars. Many persons, 
perhaps, would consider this !ast charm a sufficient 
inducement to ‘immediate annexation ;’ but not 
60 our merchant. On the contrary, it induced 
him to postpone that ‘consummation devoutly to 
he wished’ until his own fortune should nearer 
approximate that of his betrothed. This, to be- 
eure, was a very laudable ambition on bis part ; 
but we fear the example may be lost to a majority 
of persons similarly situated. But we are not go- 
ing to diverge much from the matter of fact before 
us ; for it will suffice that we give the ‘ plain un- 
varnished tale,’ without ornament or superfluity. 

We have introduced Mr. Holmes as an active 
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and prosperous merchant. However, a short 
time after the date at which we commenced this 
narrative, he began an indulgence that seldom fails 
to operate either upon the health or the morals of 
the lovers of strong drink, At first bis irregulari- 
ties were but little noticed, as he was always punc- 
ual at his business, and select in his compan- 
ions. 

Drinking, however, is not apt to be a solitary 
vice, at any rate it did not form an exception in 
the case of Mr. Holmes, In the course of a few 
| months, inattention to business was the conse- 
| quence of trespassing too far into the night with 
revelling companions. A fondness for whist par- 
ties grew into a passion for gambling ; gambling 
led to heavy lossess, and continued lossess to heavy 
drafts upon the firm. We have no exact means 
of ascertaining how fast the money went from the 
pockets of Holmes—we only know that at the end 
of six months from the time when he first began 
to risk ‘ the hazard of the die,’ he received an in- 
timation from the firm that his drafts already ex- 
ceded his interest, and that his services amounted 
to nothing. This took place when the delinquent 
partner was in acool condition to examine for 
himself, which soon convinced him that he was a 
debtor to the concern for a large amount. He 
had sense enough and pride enough to perceive his 
situation. An unconditional surrender of all his 
interest in the business was demanded of him, 
which he at once acceded to, and he went forth 
into the world a worse than peniless man. His 
debt was generously forgiven him, and an offer 
made of a very handsome sum of money. He 
could but tender his obligations for the former, 
but the latter he peremptorily refused to accept. 
He had manliness enough to perceive that the pro- 
cedings of his partners were not tinctured with 
meanness or personal ill will ; and though he went 
into the world peniless and disgraced, he could 
but acknowledge that the fault lay at his own 
door. 





The Joss of business and reputation was not the 
only calamity that was the consequence of his de- 
rilection from the stern path of duty. From the 
time that his friends began to speak of his frail- 
ties, he had relinquished his pretensions to the 
hand of her whom he had formerly so much lov- 
ed. He had some spark of that honor left which 
forbade him to entail his misery upon one who 
deserved a higher degree of happiness than it was 
his power to bestow. He ceased to visit her, and 
explained his motives in a brief note to her. 

* * ¥ a7 * * 


The lady received Holmes’ letter, read it, wept 
much, attempted an answer, and finally gave it up 
in despair. She could but appreciate his candor, 
while she deplored his fall. It cost her a great 
effort to suppress her feelings, but pride and self- 
respect triumphed, She did not wish her friends 
to see how deeply grief was seated in her heart, 
though all the while the canker worm was there. 
If money would have redeemed Holmes, she 
would have dispensed it freely as water. But she 
dare not trust, and in her doubt she suffered. 


In the meantime, Holmes pursued his suicidal 
course with an increasing downward tendeney. 
Six months found him friendless, peniless, and 
shabbily clothed ; one year found him the tenant 
of a brothel—the hanger on around the door of a 
low groggeryt If he had moments of sanity, they 
brought with them such an army of upbraiding 
thoights, that they scourged him imto deeper 
draughts to drown his memory and sense of better 
days. No constitution, however rugged, could 
stand such repeated attacks upon its strength, Dis- 
ease began to make its inroads—frightful dreams 
awoke him howling from his slumbers, and eventu- 
ally fever set in, with delerium-tremens, and the 
poor-house hospital was his last refuge, Here he 
lingered betwixt life and death for many days ; 
but fair medical attendance, and a naturally good 
constitution saved him from the grave that seem- 
ed to yawn for him. His recovery was very slow, 
and gave him ample time for reflection. Reason 
and good sense appealed to him. Pride pointed 
jeeringly to his situation, and as he reflected upon 
the perils that had so recently surrounded him, he 
determined once more to assume the dignity of a 
man. He made a pledge to abstain in future from 
ali intoxicating drinks, and left the lazarhouse to 


took lodgings in a German boarding house situa- 
ted on the west side of the city. It was anything 
but pleasant for him, but he chose it for the pur- 
pose of being out of the way of prying curiosity. 
He had no object but to fulfil his duty, and at this 
he toiled patiently and uncomplainingly from 
morn till eve, and after dark, until bed-time, he 
sought exercise in walking. Things went on in 
this way for several months. Most of his former 
friends knew nothing of his situation or wherea- 
bouts, and he had almost ceased to be spoken of in 
the circles that he had once visited. 

Passing home one night after his usual walk, he 
observed, as he neared the door, that he had been 
followed for some distance by a person enveloped 
ina cloak. He paused at the door of his lodgings, 
and the person passed, not, however without sharp- 
ly viewing the house. Holmes watched the fig- 
ure as it proceeded up the street, and paused in 
the shadow of a lamp-post. Curious to observe 
if he were watched indeed, Holmes entered the 
door and partially closed it, and-in a few moments 
the person returned, stopped opposite the house, 
as though to mark particularly its appearance, as 
well as those adjoining it, and then crossed the 
street, and was soon out of sight, walking at a 
rapid rate, Believing, whatever the object of the 
person might be, that it was accomplished, Holmes 
closed the door, and retired to his own room. 

The next morning he went to his business as 
usual, and after tea took his accustomed walk. 
On his return to the house, he was informed by his 
landlord that a person had been there inquiring 
for him, and had left a letter with strict injunctions 
that it should be delivered immediately on the re- 
turn of Mr. Holmes. Hethoughtto himself what 
can be the meaning of this! He took the letter, 
hurried to his room, and opened it. Extreme as- 
tonishment was depicted on his countenance on 
finding that it contained a check on the Bank of 
America, for three thousand dollars, drawn to his 
own order, by a very respectable house in Pearl- 
street. ‘The envelope contained no word or mark 
to indicate its source, and Holmes threw himself 
into a chair, holding the check in his hand, which 
he gazed upon with a stare of doubt and wonder, 
Numerous were the ways he tried to account for 
so singular a proceeding, neither of which led 
him to any satisfactory explanation in his own 
mind. It was late before he thought of his'bed, and 
then he carefully put away the check, and sought 
to kill the dull hours of the night by slumber ; but 
he could not rest. He was never before afraid of 
robbers, but now he grew suspicious of every 
sound, and once he fancied that some person was 
at his door ; so he got up and took his check from 
under the carpet where he had placed it and hid 
it between his beds, and then he tried again to 
sleep, but all tu no purpose ; for suspicion created 
a nervous excitement that forbade his eyes to close. 
What should he do? and how was it possible for 
him to wait through the long hours till morning, 
before the reality of his awakened hopes could be 
known. Asecond time he arose, and this time he 
lighted the lamp, and pulled the check from its 
hiding place to ascertain if it was in reality a 
check. 

He could not be mistaken. It was black and 
white, on a substance that he could both see and 
feel. ‘What shall I do! what shall I do!’ he ex- 
claimed involuntarily to himself. He could not 
rest—he had not patience to wait till morning. At 
last he bethought him of his friend in whose ser- 
vice he was, and he resolved to seek him at once, 
late as it was—he could not put it off till morning, 
so he dressed himself, placed the check in his 
pocket, and prepared to leave the house. The 
clock struck one as he closed the door of the house, 
and he took his way with rapid strides towards 
the residence of his friend. Suddenly he stopped, 
and with an anxious and nervous grasp, he put his 
hand into his pocket to feel if the treasure was 
still there. Ha! it was gone! not there—not 
there! He felt in ull his pockets—he stood still 
and held his breath, fearing to make another move 
lest his suspicions should be verified—lest his 
slightest doubt should be confirmed. It was im- 
possible, he thought ; for he was certainly careful 
in putting itin his pocket. ‘Try again—something 
this time touched his fingers that surely felt like 
paper. A sensation of tingling pleasure thrilled 
his entire form. Joy! the prize was regained— 





seek honorable employment. This wasa difficult 





task, but perseverance 3 last put him in the way | 
of a friend who gave him a situation in a coun- ' 
ting room, with a smali salary, but still sufficient | 
to supply the moderate and necessary wants, of 
his existence. His old associates were.not recog- | ties. Again he started, almost on a run, and when 

nized; and, humbled by his position, he,shunned | he reached the door of his. friend’s residence, he 

the society that once delighted to honor him. He | was almost.out of breath. He paused a en 


he grasped it firmly.in his hand—he would not 
trust it again to the mecking pocket—he would 
feel it certainly—he would not again run the risk 
of losing what had the power to make him com- 
fortable for life, in connection with his own abili- 


before he rang the bell, and when he did so it wae 
with such feelings as had hitherto beena stranger 
tohis breast. He waited sometime without any 
answer to his summons, and then he rang again 
This time a window was opened above his head, 
and a voice he recognized as his friend’s, de- 
manded to know the object of so unseasonable a 
visit. Holmes gave his name, and requested to 
be seen on urgent business, 

In a few moments the two friends were seated 
together in the parlor, and Holmes relating 
the incident of his receiving the check. 

‘Show me the check,’ said his friend. 

Holmes did as he was requested. His friend ex- 
amined the check, and pronounced it, according 
to the best of his knowledge, genuine. 

‘The house is good,’ said he, ‘ and their depos- 
its are made at the Bank of America. Have 
you any suspicion who is the author of this bu- 
siness ?? 

‘ Not in the least,’ said Holmes. ‘ In fact, the 
circumstance took me so much by surprise that I 
have scarcely given the subject a thought.’ 

‘ It seems to be regularly drawn. Whatdo you 
intend to do ?? 

‘That is a subject upon which I wanted your 
advice. You will excuse my unseasonable visit.’ 

‘Certainly; nothing I could have heard would 
have given me more pleasure. I will see you in 
the morning; yuu had better leave the check 
with me, and if itis genuine, | will draw the 
money for you at the earliest bank hour. By 
the way, you may as well pass the remainder of 
the night in my house, and we will talk further 
on the subject in the morning. 


The friends parted, each to his rest, though 
we may suppose that sleep was slow to visit the 
eyes of Holmes. 

The next day proved the genuineness of the 
check, but afforded no clue to the source whence 
it emanated. At the advice of his friend, 
Holmes retained two hundred dollars from the 
net amount for the purpose of settling a few 
small debts of honor, and the balance was invest- 
ed in good securities. 

Until this day he has never been able to detect 
the author of his good fortune, though some per- 
sons shrewdly suspect that a certain lady might 
give information that would lead to the detection 
of the disinterested friend. At this period, how- 
ever, fortune has made another turn in his favor. 
He has been several times seen in the company 
of one to whom he formerly paid particular at- 
tention, and gossip says that he will yet have an 
interest in the seventy thousand dollars. On the 
whole, we do not know but what his adversities 
have been a benefit to him, but at the same time 
we would caution any one against falling into sim- 
ilar errors, where one brand escapes the burn- 
ing, a thousand are reduced to ashes. 

P. S. Alfred Holmes has reacquired his former 
good standing, is surrounded by « happy little do- 
mestic circle, and is one of our most respectable 
eitizens. 





Beautirut Lirtte ALLecory.—A humming 
bird met a butterfly, and being pleased with the 
beauty of its person and glory of its wings, made 
an offer of perpetual friendship. 

‘I cannot think of it,’ was the reply, ‘as you 
once spurned me, and called me a drawling doft.’ 

* Impossible!’ exclaimed the humming bird, ‘1 
always entertained the highest respect for such 
beautiful creatures as you.’ 

‘Perhaps you do now,’ said the other, ‘but when 
you insnited me, I was a catterpillar. So let me 
give you a piece of advice: never incult the !:um- 
ble, as they may some day become your su- 


periors,’ 
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